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STILL SPELLBOUND 

A sophisticated account of the Kennedy years that does not feign dispassion 

By Michael Harrington 



A THOUSANO DAYS: John T. Katwwdy In ttt* Whit* Houm. By Arthur U Schlcslngvr ft. Houghtor 

Mifflin. 1.087 pp. S9. 

hor Americans. November 22, 1%.?, is not yet history. Ir still hurts 
too much. 

Thus, as Arthur M. Schiesinger j r .. well understands in A Thousand 
Pays, it is not vet possihle even to pretend to dispassion. Some voung 
historian of the future, he says, will .Attempt m regain the "Presidential 
perspective, tltat view of the whole which John F. Kennedy had intended 
to record in his own memoirs. Hut this generation of chroniclers still live? 
within the political and emotional spell of the fallen leader. The past they 
analyze is still very much the present and tints in fragments ( for example. 
Sclilcsinger's own White House experiences weight his book toward the 
foreign policy issues in which he was personally involved). 

Ami still. A Thousand Pays is a permanent and indispensable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the Kennedy Administration. It is rare 
that a brilliant scholar is himself an original historical source or that lie 
has an eve for personality as well as massive trends. Schlcsinger is cer- 
tainly a Kennedy partisan, but he is not an apologist, amt above all, he 



writes politically alx>ut politics, a virtue which eludes many in his profession. 

In A Thousand Pays, John F. Kennedy emerges as a man who re- 
stored the youth, excitement and rationality of the young Republic to the 
mature nation, and who provided the world with the vision of a leader 
who "understood the terror and the hope, the diversity and the possilwlity, 
of life on this planet." I share much of this conclusion. If I state it with 
the qualifications anil criticisms of the outsider. I have the same feeling 
that, with John F. Kennedy, this country dtanged for the better. While 
living in Kurope in 1963. 1 liad decided to break with my radical ortho- 
dox}- anil vote for Kennedy in 1964. I heard the terrible news in a Milan 
restaurant. And even now, while trying to l>e an objective reviewer, it is 
that sense of loss which is my true point of departure. 

But to attempt the return to history, turn first to John F. Kennedy 
as Commander-in-Chict. 

Unquestionably, the late President's flexible military policy represented 
a gain over the apocalvptic and dangerous posturing of the “massive retali- 
ation doctrine. And certainly Secretary of Defense McNamara won a 
memorable victory over the uniformed section f Continued on pane 10) 
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(Continued from page l ) 
of the "permanent govern- 
ment" (the President's tattle 
for control of the Executive is 
a major theme of this liook). 
But three events are clearly de- 
cisive in coming to an assess- 
ment of Kennedy as a world 
strategist the disaster he in- 
herited at the Bay of Pigs, the 
tragedy that he left behind in 
Viet Nam, and the ambiguity of 
the Cutan missile crisis. 

-Ns a i«olitical leader, Ken- 
nedy took full responsibility for 
the Bay of Pigs: as a historian, 
Schlesingvr is right n» absolve 
him »if much of the blame. Tin- 
late President was systemati- 
cally mis-ailviseil by the ClA 
(which did not even tell its 
• Intelligence Branch that it was 
mounting an invasion), the 
joint Chiefs, and all those with 
“special competence" in military 
j nutters. In addition, Kennedy 
Idid not know how to demobilize 
jthc secret exile army which Ei- 
senhower left him. And so he 
Suffered the worst defeat of hi* 
Administration by following the 
. specialized, sophisticated advice 
! of bra s s a o iLspooks to act like 
a gunboat diplomat He was too 
new to his post to have learned 
how to reject such documented 
and imposing madness 

Viet Nam represented an 
analogous case. At the outset. 



General MacArthur told Presi- 
dent Kennedy "that anyone 
wanting to commit ground 
forces to the mainland of Asia 
should have his head examined." 
Yet the American military 
painted glowing stories of im- 
tament victory ; Washington be- 
lieved in the false-front villages 

( >{ Diem and Xhu and basically 
gnored the social ami political 
needs of the peasantry: and by 
the time the unpopular govern- 
ment was overthrown, the 
United States was already 
deeply ami tragically involved 
in an impimiUUv-imipucal. a c- 
*tkjn v Schlesinger cunridcrs 
Viet Nam to lie Kennedy’s 
“great failure." I agree. 

The Cutan missile crisis is a 
much more amhignuus moment 
to assess than Viet Nam. Ken- 
nedy did indeed show "tough- 
ness and restraint. . . . will, 
nerve and wisdom so brilliantly 
controlled." From within the 
premise* of .Imcrican nuclear 
deterrent policy, he acted mag- 
nificently. But Schlesinger’* 
data point to another line of 
thought, one he docs not pur- 
sue: that this confrontation 
contradicted many of the as- 
sumptions of that deterrent 
licy. According to American 
Iculations, Khrushchev b roke 
die rules of military gamesmaB- ‘ 
ship-tu ailing ns tie aid: thr 



President later felt that, had we 
had onlv 24 hours to decide, we 
Would root have chosen as pru- 
dently as we did" : and the con- 
tusion over two contradictory 
Khrushchev messages at the end 
of the crisis was probably a 
result of goofing off in the 
{Kremlin bureaucracy. 

But if the missile crisis chal- 
lenged the fail-safe rationales 
| of the military theorists, it also 
J freed Kennedy and the world 
1 for the nuclear test-ban treaty. 
Coolness, luck and skill achieved 
a happy ending, yes, but they 
showed how insecure we still 
arc. ~ r - i i the bal- 

anc e of te rror. 

rTwaTXcnncdy's great merit 
that his approach to interna- 
tional affairs was not simply 
military. The late President was 
for the "democratic revolution" 
in the developing lands. But, as 
Schlestnger's account of the 
Alliance for Progress suggests, 
such a determination is easier 
stated than carried out With- 
out making a Fidelista over- 
simplification. the Latin ruling 
classes are not anxious to give 
up their privileges, and Ameri- 
can IniiincM has shown a much 
livelier interest in guaranteeing 
their investments abroad than 
m economic reform. Schles- 
inger freely admits that these 
complications distorted many of 




the original hopes of the Alli- 
ance, lmt he remains optimistic 
in the long run. I am not so 
sanguine. The disparity between 
the rich and poor lands, as Myr- 
dal and others have documented, 
is still growing and this impov- 
erishment of the "external pro- 
letariat" is a source of wealth— 
and political power — in the ad- 
vanced countries. Mach more 
radical means than have yet 
been proposed arc required, I 
suspect, to fulfill Kennedy's 
excellent end of the democratic 
revolution. 

On the domestic front, the 
issue of this generation is, of 
course, Gvil Rights. 

The President responded with 
forthrightness and even passion 
in 1963, particularly after Bir- 
mingham. Before that, he felt 
that his own slender mandate 
and the weakness of the Presi- 
dential party in the Congress 
held him back. Schlesinger ap- 
proves this judgment: I do not. 
When Schlesinger says that 
Kennedy delayed signing the 
order against discrimination in 
housing because it might imperil 
setting up a Department of 
Urban Affairs with a Negro 
Secretary to head it, hokl back 
the Trade Expansion Bill and 
discourage business from hous- 
ing investments, the practical, 
political priorities were wrong. 



And until 1963, it was not the 
bully pulpit in the White House, 
but the Negro in the streets, 
that educated the people in the 
fundamentals of brotherhood. 
But here, as in so many other 
areas, history denied John Ken- 
nedy his rightful chance, and 1 
think that the Negro masses 
who still idolize him rightly 
intuited the direction in which 
he would have moved after his 
tardy lmt bold beginning. 

On economic matters, Ken- 
nedy moved brilliantly to estal»- 
lish a new consensus — and pri- 
vately held, according to Schles- 
ingcr, a most fascinating and 
advanced position. After thi 
mismanagement of the economy 
during the late Eisenhower 
Fifties, Kennedy established a 
series of important new princi- 
ples: unbalanced budgets even 
in times of business prosperity 
if unemployment persisted at 
high rates : special training and 
retraining programs for le fl- 
outs and automation victims; 
the recognition of the problem 
of poverty in America. In each 
case, the basis of the Johnso- 
nian economic performance was 
laid in the Kennedy years. 

But, Mr. Schlesinger tell* us, 
the late President went well 
tayond tax -cut Keynesianism in 
his economic thinking. He Ikt- 
lievcd (Continued on page 12) 
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ADLAI 

STEVENSON 

. . . re-creating his 
life and career, 
preserving his wit 
and wisdom 



C ompiled by the editors of Country Beautiful, this 
lavishly illustrated volume presents not only the 
story of Adlai Stevenson's life, but his most memor- 
able words — drawn from his writings and public and 
private statements. The result is a living memorial 
to a great American who was, above all, a great human 
being . 
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(Continued from page 10) 
in John Kenneth Galbraith*! 
thesis that government inter- 
vention should take the form of 
direct social investment in the 
public sector — housing, schools, 
hospitals, etc. — and not confine 
itself to tax relief. But he did 
not think he could persuade 
Congress to so ranch good sense, 
and he held back. Now that Mr. 
Johnson has corporation cxecti 
tives committed to Kennedy*! 
initial programs, one hopes that 
he will move on to implement 
his predecessor's more profound 
insights in this area. 

Finally, it is in two areas that 
Mr. Schlcsinger stakes out the 
strongest claim for the great- 
ness of John F. Kennedy : world 
.peace and the late President's 
( impact upon American thinking. 
These two points arc, I would 
suggest, quite related. 

To an extraordinary degree. 
Kennedy broke with the danger- 
ous banalities of the Cold War. 
Peace, he said at American 
University in 1963, "does not 
require that each man love his 
neighbor — it rcqnircs only that 
they live together in mutual tol 
erance.” In the Moscow Treat)* 
banning atomic tests, the late 
President actually led the 
American people and the world 
a tiny step back from the brink 
giant stride in the right 
direction. 

But then, the Cold War 
rigidities were not simply a 
fact of international life. They 
were the basis of patriotic cele- 
bration. of suspicion and Mc- 
Carthyite conspiracy theories 
within America. And, in part 
because he was seeking a de- 
tente, John F. Kennedy was able 
to make criticism and candor 
about the national failings a 
part of the national life once 
more, f And one wonders, if 
the present escalation in Viet 
Nam continues, if that reawak- 
ening of conscience and con- 
sciousness John Kennedy helped 
to initiate will not come to an 
end., 

Virginia Woolf once said that 
those who die young arc always 
remembered. That is true — and 
not true— about the late Presi- 
dent. Youth was indeed mur- 
dered in Dallas and there is, as 
Schlcsinger evokes it, an almost 
unbearable potgnancc in think- 
ing of what might have been 
had he completed what he be- 
gan. But there were deeds as 
well as promises in the short 
political space of a thousand 
day's. If I cannot agree with 
some of Schlesinger's interpre- 
tations of them, I can share his 
main conclusion that tiusjtaa a_ 
man who changed his nation. 
He has written a truly political 
history-sophisticated, partisan, 
provocative even when one dis- 
agrees with it — and one of the 
most important books about the 
Kennedy years that will come 
from a contemporary of the 
late President s 
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The real 
George 
Washington — 
in an 

“excellent . . . 
admirable”* 
new 

biography 
by the 

distinguished 
historian 

James Thomas Flexner 



“Probably the outstanding merit of this biog- 
raphy is iu success in rescuing Washington from 
the misleading mists of his false legend and from 
the deliberate distortions of the so-called ‘de- 
bunkers.* The material for a full-length portrait 
of the fallible human being who learned through 
his own mistakes and mastered his own failings 
was always there. It remained for Mr. Flexner 
to write a biography that dramatizes effectively 
the story of Washington’s growth from an am- 
bitious, rash and impetuously blundering young 
man into ‘the gentlest of history’s great captains' 
and 'ooe of the noblest and greatest meo who 
ever lived*. . . (The book] is excellent, a superb 
combination of the two essential virtues of good 
biography: scrupulous scholarship and sound, 
literary craftsmanship . . . Mr. Flexner's prose 
is lucid, simple and supple . . . His Washington 
is an admirable production.”— *Orv//Lr Prescott, 
N. Y. Times 
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